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About the book: 


The book “EDUCATION (Then & Now in India)” includes a 
comprehensive survey and analysis of the development of Education 
system in India from the gurukul times to the modern times. The book is 
divided into four segments - Education in a Gurukul system; Education 
in Buddhism in India; Education in India during of the Medieval period; 
Education in Present era. The book may be useful to all those interested 
in the development of Education in India. 
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CHAPTER 1: 
GURUKUL 


Since ancient times, there has been a gurukul system of instruction. The 
Gurgaon-based gurukulam of guru Drona is among the several 
gurukulams mentioned in the Upanishads (1000-800 BCE). [2] The 
Bhrigu Valli (a discourse on the Brahman) is said to have taken place in 
Guru Varuni's gurukula. All people before the age of eight must 
complete the gurukula (holy rite of passage) by the age of twelve, 
according to the vedic school of thought. All persons are required to be 
students and to live a celibate lifestyle from the time of their initiation 
until the age of 25. Public donations provided the Gurukulam with 
funding. The numerous Vedic ideas that followed made gurukul one of 
the first types of public educational institutions 


The Gurukul was a type of school in the previous system of 
education. The gurukul system has been used as a teaching 
strategy for many years. The Gurukulam has been around 
since the Vedic era. They prioritise education and seek to 
advance knowledge as their key objectives. The Gurus 
instruct their followers in meditation, yoga, and other 
practises. 


SOURCE: VEDICCONCEPTS.COM 


There, students gather to watch their Guru study the Vedas. 
Regardless of their social background, the students were 
treated same. Students were pampered as if they belonged to 
the families of the gurus. The gurukul system included the 
tradition of the guru-shishya. Shishyas are the students, and 
a Guru is the instructor. 


The pupils were divided into three groups: 


1. Vasu: Individuals who have finished their education 
and are younger than 24. 

2. Rudra: Individuals under the age of 36 who have 
completed their education. 

3. Aaditya: Individuals under the age of 48 who have 
completed their education. 


The sole educational option at the time was the gurukul 
system. The education provided in gurukuls was 
comprehensive and in-depth. They had not only acquired an 
education, but they had also been taught the essential traits 
of leading a civilised and orderly life. Shisyas therefore 
lived in a great brotherhood with good humanism, love, and 
discipline beneath the gurukul's roof. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES OF A GURUKUL: 


The gurukul system has the following main objectives: 
Developing Self-control, building moral character, 
developing one's personality and social awareness, 
cultivating one's mind, advancing one's spiritual life, and 
gaining knowledge and preserving one's culture are all 
things that should be prioritized. 


The students in Gurukuls were required to recite the Vedas 
and other ancient books daily to learn well. This was to 
ensure that they remember the crucial parts of the texts. 
Apart from performances, Gurukuls provided students with 
hands-on learning opportunities. They would cook, clean, 
and perform other tasks. There were debates and discussions 
on certain subjects as well. Pupils were required to analyse 
and apply critical thinking to a variety of topics. 


Characteristics Unique to The Gurukul System: 


1. Sources: The cultural and religious practises prevalent at the time 
had a significant impact on the education provided through the Gurukul 
system. 

The Vedas, Puranas, and other holy scriptures served as the primary 
sources of instruction for this educational system because it emerged 
during the Vedic era. 

These writings provided as an example or benchmark for how the 
pupils should behave and study. 


2. Focus: The whole development of shishyas was prioritised in the 
Gurukul System of education. 

Along with studying ancient books for theory, the students also 
received instruction in physical fitness and daily life skills. 

Daily duties and activities including singing, dancing, crafts, athletics, 
and yoga were required of the students. This ensured the Gurukul 
students' overall development. 


3. Gurudakshina: Gurudakshina, or a sign of respect to the 
Guru, is one of the basic concepts of the Gurukul system of 
education. It serves as a sign of respect and gratitude for the 
teacher. 

Gurudakshina existed in many different forms in ancient 
times. It might be a cash token or a token of some other 
type. As part of Guru dakshina, the guru will frequently ask 
the student to complete particular activities. 

Students would have to rely on charity from local village 
families to support themselves during their years in the 
Gurukul, which was a distinctive aspect of this educational 
institution. 

The pupils learned to be courteous and humble through this 
practise of begging for handouts. 


TEACHINGS OF GURUKUL: 


It is a fallacy that only the Vedas and Upanishads were 
covered in the gurukul system of education. This was a 
thorough and comprehensive educational system that took 
into account a student's overall development. Priority was 
given to the students’ moral, physical, and spiritual 
wellbeing. The teachings of the Gurukul cover all aspects of 


one's life, both mental and physical. Living in harmony with 
the environment was taught to students. 

Some of the disciplines covered in the gurukul method of 
education include the following: 

Fundamentals of mathematics and mathematics 

Science and astronomy language 

Early stages of medicine 

The writings of renowned scholars like Aryabhatta and 
Patanjali served as the sources of knowledge. The teacher's 
innate knowledge and experiences were also some of the 
learning resources in the past. Along with math and many 
other subjects, the shishyas were taught yoga, physical 
activities, games, archery, martial arts, and sports. 
Additionally, social responsibility lessons were imparted to 
the students. It follows that the traditional gurukul 
educational system was a way of life.. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDYING IN 
GURUKUL: 


In a Gurukul, structure and discipline were among the top 
goals. The Gurus give them strict routines at school to 
follow. The students pay closer attention and are more 
focused than other students. This is a result of their 
instruction in improving their capacity for focus through 
exercises like meditation. 

Respect for all people is instilled in the kids, regardless of 
their caste, creed, race, culture, religion, or point of view. 
As aresult, these students develop into persons with strong 
morals and values. In Gurukuls, where students share a 
close bond and hold their teachers in high respect, the 
"guru-shishya parampara" is the most well-known. The 
mentors who direct them mould them. In a gurukul, the 
"gurus" are in charge of their "shishyas." They impart good 
habits, share their stories, and help kids grow up to be 
decent people. The kids develop into dependable people. 
They learn how to remain composed when faced with 
challenges from the outside world. The value of nature is 
taught to students at Gurukul. They are hence very in tune 
with nature. Students are spiritually elevated, which 
contributes to their joyful, peaceful, and composed attitude. 
Practical knowledge is emphasised heavily at Gurukul, 
which is very beneficial for helping students develop their 


ideas. It is a good life lesson to inculcate in them the 
attitude of "simple living and noble thinking." 


The "Gurukul" educational system is the pinnacle of Indian 
learning. A gurukul is essentially a school where pupils live 
with their teachers and get instruction in academics, moral 
principles, and practical life skills from them. In India, this 
method of learning has been used since very young ages. 


The word "gurukul" has mythological overtones. In a 
"Gurukul," "Luv-Kush," "the Pandavas," "Pralaadh," "Arjun," 
and even Lord Krishna studied. Gurukul continues to be 
important since it is recognised for helping students develop 
wholly. 

So, if you want to enrol your child in a school where they can 
develop moral principles in addition to receiving a top-notch 
education, you must enrol them in a "gurukul." 


The following advantages of 'gurukul' above other schools 
show how your child might benefit from attending this 
institution: 

Gurukul students exhibit greater organisation and discipline. 
In school, they are taught how to adhere to an organised 
schedule. 

Compared to other pupils, the students are more concentrated 
and attentive. This is due to the fact that they receive training 
in concentration techniques like meditation. 

Students are taught respect for all people in gurukuls, 
regardless of their caste, creed, race, culture, religion, or 
point of view. As a result, these students develop into persons 
with strong morals and values. 

The Gurukul is not complete without the 'guru-shishya 
parampara'. The teachers are well-liked and well respected by 
the pupils in this classroom. Under the direction of their 
mentors, they are shaped.In a gurukul, ‘gurus’ also take 
complete responsibility for their ‘shishyas’. They share their 
experiences, inculcate good habits and mold the character of 
the students in a positive direction. 

The students become into strong individuals. They are 
instructed on how to maintain their composure in the face of 
any challenging circumstances outside. 


Students at the Gurukul are taught to appreciate nature. 
They are hence quite akin to nature. They revere nature and 
derive a great deal of wisdom from it. 

Students are spiritually elevated, which contributes to their 
disposition of optimism, composure, and serenity. 

Why Unlike other schools where pupils aren't given 
individualised attention, every student receives the attention 
they need since the student-teacher ratio is carefully 
established. 

Gurukul places a strong emphasis on practical knowledge, 
which helps students develop their conceptual 
understanding. 

The concept of "simple living and lofty thinking,’ 
a valuable lesson for life, is imparted to students. 
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which is 


DO WE NEED THE GURUKUL SYSTEM 
BACK IN INDIA? 

The gurukul system is perceived by many as being 
unorganised and weird. People may be concerned about how 
a child who lives with a teacher will learn anything if there 
is no curriculum or set timetable. 

On the other hand, contemporary educationalists have taken 
a step back and found a number of teaching strategies from 
the Gurukul system that can be implemented into the current 
educational system. 


EXISTING STRUCTURE: 

It is only possible for students to learn effectively if there is 
a substantial emphasis placed on practical knowledge. But 
the academic knowledge and cramming that are valued in 
our current school system are insufficient. The Gurukul 
approach placed a strong emphasis on practical knowledge 
that helped students become successful in all facets of life. 
This can be done in the modern world by integrating 
academics and extracurricular activities, as well as through 
imparting mindfulness and spiritual awareness to pupils in 
order to help them become better people. 


EDUCATION THAT IS HOLISTIC: 

The main focus of modern education is a rank-based system 
that is driven by animosity against peers. Parents who only 

evaluate their children's knowledge based on their academic 


performance just add fuel to the flames. Instead, a value- 
based approach that emphasises a child's uniqueness and 
allows them to succeed in their chosen sector can be 
implemented through the Gurukul system. This will also 
assist in the development of a good character free from 
intense competition and excessive levels of stress, both of 
which can result in depression. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER 
AND STUDENT: 


A two-way roadway exists. Right now, it's important to 
make sure that teachers and kids get along well and respect 
one other. This is due to the fact that children are more 
inclined to follow their caretakers when they feel secure and 
trusted. This was present in the Gurukul system, and it 
might still be taught now through establishing bonds with 
students through training workshops and activities. Overall, 
the goal of incorporating a Gurukul system into Indian 
education is to help pupils grasp the concept of living a 
balanced life. This balance idea should be instilled in 
children at a young age so that they can make informed 
decisions regarding employment, food, exercise, and how 
they want to live their lives. A gurukul school is clearly the 
ideal option for a child’s entire development. It produces 
people who have a distinct point of view. 


CHAPTER 2: 
BUDDHISM 


Buddhism first appeared around 600 B.C. Jainism and Buddhism are 
branches of Hinduism. Their life principles barely changed, therefore 
the idea of education likewise simply saw a change in focus. 

There was no impenetrable wall dividing the three major schools of 
thought—Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism. They all made 
harmonic contributions to the growth of culture as a whole, and their 
influences on education were inescapably intertwined. Education and 
culture both reflected the creative spirit of the day. 

The search for knowledge also adopted a more organised and scientific 
approach as the boundaries of knowledge widened. In different nations 
and eras, Buddhist education undoubtedly took on many different 
forms. The documents that several Chinese Buddhist academics who 
visited India in the fifth and seventh centuries of this era left behind 
give us a valuable picture of Buddhist education as it was practised in 
India at the time. They had only undertaken these difficult, perilous 
voyages because of how well-known the Buddhist monasteries in India 
were as centres of study outside of Indian territory. Between 339 and 
414 AD, Fa-hien, who lived in India, frequently mentions monasteries 
as places of study. Huen Tsiang, who travelled to India between the 
years A.D. 629 and A.D. 645, spoke about Buddhism's rising 
popularity at the time. I-Tsing, a different scholar from China who 
travelled to India and lived there from 673 to 687 A.D., likewise 
emphasised some of the more positive facets of the country's prevailing 
educational system. 
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Monasteries and Viharas served as the primary Buddhist educational 
institutions. During this time, a network of these educational facilities 
was established. The monks managed and oversaw the entire 
educational system. There were options for secular and religious forms 
of schooling. As a result, unlike in the Brahmanic system, emphasis 
was placed on personal behaviour rather than exterior rites and 
ceremonies. 

So, the purpose of education was to prepare students for a good, moral 
life. 

Three crucial components made up the entire discipline (Siksha), 
namely morality reflection and wisdom. Buddhist morality stressed 
asceticism over worldliness and blended theoretical understanding with 
practical demands. The popularity of Buddhism significantly raised 
public demand for education. Caste restrictions in the areas of religion 
and education were loosened, which contributed to the growth of 
education. 

However, it was limited to the top layers of society and did not gain 
any traction with the general public. Buddhism gained popularity and 
attracted a large population, which significantly raised the need for 
education. Whatever the case, Buddhism ended any specific group in 
society's monopoly over instruction and learning. 


AIMS OF EDUCATION: 


It is undeniable that the goals of education during this time were 
comparable to those of the Vedic age. Instead of placing a focus on 
spiritual elevation, attention was paid to the formation of personality, 
which included the development of one's physical, moral, mental, and 
intellectual faculties, as well as the development of one's moral 
character, which included, among other things, virtues like piety, 
humility, and good conduct. 

Additionally, efforts were undertaken to reach salvation or nirvana 
through religious education, which was given primary importance. 
Along with religious education, there were provisions for teaching 
practical and worldly knowledge as well. 


Organization for Education; 

Education was institutionalised at this time, and everyone was welcome 
to attend. Monasteries have cropped up around the nation as a way to 
spread religious, academic, and practical knowledge. The locations of 
the monasteries were chosen as educational centers due to their 
accessibility. 


Because of the good boarding and lodging arrangements at the 
monasteries, many people from affluent, well-educated, and respectable 
families were drawn to education. The top stratum of society saw a 
significant increase in the desire for education. However, it had little 
effect on the general populace. 

Along with the monasteries, there were secular and Vedic schools. 
Both the Vedic and Buddhist institutions had similar administrative 
regulations. The educational institutions were separate and autonomous 
during the Vedic era. A series of ideal teachers and students, as well as 
the system of particular schools, were essential to education. However, 
during the time period under consideration, there was a confederation 
of such schools housed in significant monastic institutions, with both 
students and teachers participating. 

Extensive living accommodations and other arrangements contributed 
to the stability of the Buddhist educational system. According to Mr. 
F.E. Keay, "the social milieu of the Sangha buzzing with activities of 
several hundreds of monks in dwellings near lively haunts of men came 
to substitute for the Brahmanical solitary of hermitages in the forests as 
an aid to the spiritual life. This environment was marked by tranquilly, 
joy, and vigorous effort. 

However, the Buddhist residential system at the monasteries was 
inferior to the Hindu residential system at the preceptor's house since it 
was free from the artificialities of a boarding school or residential 
university. It was this artificiality of the system that ultimately led to 
the decline of the Buddhist monasteries. 


ADMISSION: 


The requirements for admission in the Sangha, or Community of 
Bhikhus, were fairly straightforward. The rite of initiation played a 
crucial role in Buddhist education, just as it did in the Vedic 
educational system. The initial entrance procedure was known as the 
"Pabbajja,” or the initial ordination for education. At the age of eight, 
the boy would enter the monastery as a "Shramana" following this 
ordination. 

The child had to swear the "Three Refuges" oath in order to join the 
organisation. Sangham Sharanam Gachchhami, Buddham Sharanam 
Gachchhami (I take refuge with the Buddha), and Dhararam Sharanam 
Gachchhami (I take refuge with the religion) (I take refuge with the 
order). Caste prejudice was avoided as much as possible when it came 
to admittance. According to Buddha, the different castes became one 


after being admitted to the order, just like the rivers by merging into the 
ocean became one with it. 


The kid was required to live at the monastery under the supervision of 
his preceptor, and the monastic rules on discipline applied to him. He 
was subject to several limitations at the monastery. It was highly illegal 
for a Shramana to use violence, tell lies, consume alcohol, and other 
vices. A boy was not thought to be admissible without parental 
permission. The formal admittance ceremony was known as the 
"Upasampada." The age of twenty years was required for this last 
ordination. After "Upasampada," the Shramana often had monastic 
privileges and was regarded as an official member of the order. 

In front of all the monks in the order, the "Upasampada" was carried 
out in the form of a function. On that particular occasion, the novice 
was selecting "Upadhya" as his preceptor. Any monk might leave the 
"Sangha" if he so desired. He was required to provide a declaration 
outlining the causes of his resignation. A monk was also at risk of 
being ejected from the Holy order if he violated the solemn vow or fell 
prey to external temptations. A "Bhikshu" could not accept the position 
of preceptor until he had at least ten years of experience as a 
"Bhikshu," at which point he would also need to be knowledgeable and 
skilled. 

During this time, students either lived as Shramanas or full-fledged 
monks in the monasteries or viharas. Although monasteries and viharas 
were founded in various regions of the nation, they were coordinated to 
form connections of well-organized viharas. Together, the students and 
the "Upadhyay" lived at the monasteries. The Buddhist Viharas served 
as both places of religious instruction and centres for nonreligious arts 
and crafts. There were separate chambers and halls well-equipped and 
tastefully adorned for various uses because there was ample room in 
these monasteries. 


CURRICULUM: 


Since achieving Nirvana or Salvation was the primary goal of Buddhist 
education, it was fundamentally religious and spiritual in nature. Even 
while religion was studied more than any other subject in society, this 
does not mean that there were no opportunities for practical and 
technical education. India had reached a high degree of development in 
literature, philosophy, the arts, commerce, agriculture, and military 
tactics throughout this time. 


Buddhism taught mostly in the fields of spinning, weaving, printing on 
fabric, tailoring, accounting, painting, ayurveda, and surgery. The three 
Rs were the focus of primary education (Reading, Writing, Arithmetic). 
However, higher education includes instruction in disciplines like 
religion, philosophy, medicine, military science, and other options. 
There was no barrier based on caste. 

Along with these areas, the curriculum also included a variety of arts 
and crafts. The following disciplines were taught in various institutions: 
elephant knowledge, magic charms, spells, hunting, and a spell for 
deciphering animal noises. sports including archery, prognostication, 
medicine, and sarpa vidya. Any of these arts could be a student's 
specialty. The epicentre of instruction in these Arts and Sciences was 
Taxila. Both theoretical as well as practical aspects of education were 
equally emphasised. 

The documented travelogue of the Chinese explorer Fa- Hien makes it 
clear that the Brahmanical system of instruction was well-liked in the 
fifth century A.D. For higher education, Sanskrit proficiency was 
essential. Fa-Hien was forced to stay in Pataliputra for three years in 
order to gain sufficient Sanskrit knowledge. Pali and other regional 
languages were widely used during this time because all of the 
significant Buddhist writings were originally written in Pali. However, 
the secular and spiritual components of education coexisted together. 


In reference to higher education, Hiuen-Tsang, a different Chinese 
traveller, cited Nalanda as an example, where Buddhist philosophy, 
literature, yoga, and other spiritual sciences were taught. The 
Vikramashila institution became well-known for its instruction in logic 
(Tarka Shastra) and law (Nyaya Shastra). 

As was already mentioned, the Buddhist educational system had not 
disregarded vocational and technical education. The monks at the 
monasteries were free to develop their skills in a variety of crafts and 
arts. Jivaka, a brilliant surgeon and doctor of the time, gained a great 
deal of expertise and understanding in the operation of the intestines 
and the brain. Charak, who is credited with founding Ayurveda, was 
also a product of this time Taxila served as the epicentre of medical 
research and attracted students from a great distance away. 


In addition to Ayurveda, the masses received training in a variety of 
practical crafts, the arts, architecture, and occupations like agriculture, 
commerce, cottage industry, animal husbandry, etc. in a manner similar 
to how people in the Vedic period were provided with opportunities for 
training in these fields. 


METHODS OF TEACHING: 


The skill of writing had significantly advanced during this time, but it 
had not yet reached the general public in terms of practical application. 
As in the Vedic era, instruction was therefore primarily delivered 
orally. The students utilised to memorise the information in several 
topic areas. The teacher had to use the direct mode of instruction 
because both he and his students were housed in monasteries. 

A teacher would recommend a lesson to the students, and they would 
memorise it. The teacher moved on to the next lesson after determining 
the student's understanding of a given topic. The proper emphasis was 
placed on reflection, self-study, and thinking. 

Hetu Vidya, also known as the inductive method of logic, was used in 
viharas and monastic institutions to train students’ minds. Periodically, 
discussions, speeches, and debates on various religious and 
philosophical topics were also organised. There was space set aside for 
occasional conversation amongst followers of other religions in order to 
teach students the art of debating from the very beginning of their 
academic careers. 

Sometimes eminent public figures and experts in philosophy and 
religion were invited to give lectures to the students for their 
intellectual benefit. Additionally, a stimulating environment was 
offered so that the students’ mental horizons could be expanded and 
their vision could become clearer so they could solve complex 
problems in life. At the conclusion of their academic careers, students 
used to travel from one location to another in order to give a realistic 
and practical shape to what they had learned at the monastery 
institutions. 

Buddhist Period discussions and regular gatherings were also 
organised. In the talks and speeches on philosophical and theological 
subjects were monks from various monasteries. Students were also 
encouraged to attend these gatherings in order to significantly expand 
their knowledge. 


The teaching approach used for technical education in secular science, 
the arts, and crafts was the same as that used for Brahmanical 
education. Lessons were taught to students using both theoretical and 
practical methods. The students served an apprenticeship under some 
skilled craftspeople for a set period of time after finishing their 
theoretical study in order to gain practical experience and skills in arts 
and crafts. 


Pupil-Teacher Relations: 

Similar to the Vedic era, the relationship between the student and 
mentor existed in the Buddhist educational system. After being 
accepted into this monastic educational system, the student was putting 
himself under the supervision and direction of a preceptor. The primary 
concepts of this relationship between teacher and student were adopted 
from Brahmanic education; similarly to the Vedic system, where the 
pupil slept in later and rose earlier. The student had to offer his 
preceptor water, clay, toothpaste, and other supplies in the early 
morning. The student was mopping the floor and cleaning the space 
while begging with his preceptor. However, the student always 
maintained a safe distance while behind the preceptor. 


Additionally, the teacher had obligations to his students. He had to care 
for the student as if he were his own son and assist him when he needed 
it. The preceptor's most precious and honourable responsibility, 
however, was to provide his students with higher-level intellectual and 
spiritual education. The preceptor was a great role model for his 
students because of his spirituality, good moral character, and self- 
possession. 

Huen-writings Tsang's make it abundantly clear that in Vihars like 
Nalanda, there were brilliant thinkers who served as live examples for 
the students. The relationship between the student and teacher was so 
holy, friendly, and close. The preceptor was regarded with great 
admiration and respect. The preceptor's spiritual superiority over the 
pupil was the only distinction between the two. 

However, Buddhist education had an impact on the majority of 
people—at least on those who were Buddhist adherents—and gave rise 
to opportunities for widespread instruction. Even though, there were 
still certain flaws in this educational system. 

Because religions predominated so much of it, higher class people 
began to despise arts and crafts in its last stages and eventually gave 
them up entirely. 


The ratio of general education fell dramatically from the Vedic era. The 
"Samgha" (order), which was thought to be the real strength of the 
Buddhist faith, finally proved to be the only reason for its demise 
because of some errors and laxness of central organisation. Since the 
foundation of this educational system was non-violence and 
renunciation of the world, the military arts and sciences could not 
advance to a satisfactory level. Arbitrariness won despite democracy's 
outward appearance. 


Buddhism holds that there are many pains and afflictions in the world. 
Therefore, it was believed that the only purpose of existence was to 
achieve salvation (Nirvana) by giving up the world. This life goal was 
reflected in the educational goal, which inevitably led to artificiality. 


The "battle of life's" significance was reduced to purely metaphysical 
conjecture. As a result, the general advancement and evolution of life 
suffered a severe setback. But over time, a few flaws and vulnerabilities 
slowly crept into the system. The monks and nuns were the victims of 
corruption and moral turpitude, and democratic ideas were misused. 
Finally, the invaders overran the nation. Due to her lack of military 
expertise and organisation, she was unable to handle the obstacles 
posed by the foreigners, and the rate of her demise quickened. Buddhist 
philosophy and religious values had a significant impact on India. On 
the educational front, however, it is challenging to gauge the extent of 
its impact. Without a doubt, Buddhism has contributed to the expansion 
of the Indian population's desire for and need for popular education. 

As a natural result, Buddhism and the educational system in India 
progressively declined, and with the efforts of religious thinkers and 
philosophers like Shankaracharya, Madhavacharya, and others, the 
Brahmanic system of education rose to prominence once more. 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION: 


During this time, the financing of education was systematised and 
stabilised. The previous period's casual approach to supporting 
educational institutions was ineffective. The sporadic donations and 
infrequent almsgivings weren't enough to cover the viharas' and 
monasteries' everyday expenses. 

The funding sources for education remained mostly unchanged from 
the Vedic era. However, some of the sources became permanent and 
fixed in order to guarantee a constant supply of resources to the 
educational institutions. The state took on more maintenance duties for 
these educational institutions during this time, and instruction received 
royal support. 

In his kingdom, Emperor Ashoka established numerous monasteries, 
nunneries, and edicts that contributed to the growth of education. His 
efforts led to the construction of more than 100 monasteries in Kashmir 
alone. The Kushana dynasty's King Kanishka was a devoted supporter 
of learning. He was a supporter of the esteemed Buddhist philosophers 
Nagarjuna, Asvaghosha, Vasumitra, and the renowned physician 
Charaka. 


Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II, two Gupta kings, were generous 
sponsors of great academics. Vasubandhu, Harisena, and Kalidasa, to 
name a few, flourished during the Gupta era. Other kings were 
influenced and motivated to open their treasuries to hasten the 
advancement of education and learning by Harsha's outstanding 
generosity to the cause of learning. 


Following are some examples of how the state influenced education: 
1. Granting lands and pensions to educators and learned men; 

2. Designating learned men as officers in the state service; 

1. Granting lands and pensions to educators and learned men; 

5. Exempting students and low-income Brahmins from paying taxes. 
5. Exempting students and low-income Brahmins from paying taxes. 


But there were no conditions tied to the state's financial support. 
Whatever they could afford, the society's common men also gave back 
to education. Gifts from the general populace, fees collected for the 
services provided by students, endowments in the form of elegant 
residential buildings and landed property donated for the upkeep of 
institutions, etc. were some of the additional sources of income during 
this time. 

The maintenance of the institution's faculty and students was the major 
expense component. The cost of managing and caring for endowments 
and the instructors’ salaries, which included the cost of maintaining 
them and meeting their basic needs for survival, came next. Other 
expenses include those for the students' dining arrangements, the 
monks' provision of appropriate attire, medical assistance, the creation 
of literature, the upkeep of the library's contents, and a few smaller 
ones. 

Overall, the educational system in place during the time of the Buddha 
ensured a steady supply of capable individuals who would dedicate 
their lives to serving humanity through total self-denial, celibacy, 
poverty, and roaming homelessness. 

They abandoned the community and gave up the worldly world just so 
they might better serve it as instructors and preachers. To share 
knowledge and enlighten the populace, they travelled the entire length 
and width of the nation. 


Buddhist Education System: How is it Different? 

The Buddhist educational system's curriculum was devoid of community 
exclusivity and placed a strong emphasis on the advancement and promotion 
of literature and art. Buddhism flourished and thousands of monasteries were 
constructed all over the nation during Ashoka's rule. Scholarships, grants, and 


other privileges were made available to the students in order to further 
education and promote Buddhist schools of thought. Some of the few actions 
made in this regard included providing teachers with pensions and lands as 
gifts, as well as providing subsidies to students. 

The improvement of monasteries by ancient, mediaeval, and 
contemporary governments has aided in the development of a 
structured system whose principles are taught in the top universities in 
the world. 

The teachings of the school, which have three branches called 
Mahayana, Theravada, and Vajrayana, are regarded as some of the 
finest ideas and have evolved into a distinct discipline. Additionally, 
according to contemporary educationalists, the teacher-student 
connection is a fundamental component of the system and is necessary 
for delivering high-quality instruction and efficient discourse transfer. 


Chapter 3: 
MEDIEVAL 


Before British domination, or roughly from the 10th century A.D. until 
the middle of the 18th century, the study's time frame covers the Indian 
educational system. 

In both the early modern and mediaeval eras, Muslim educational 
models were introduced to the subcontinent by Arab and Central Asian 
populations. After the Prophet Muhammad passed away in 632 CE, 
Arab sailors in south India started to trade, settle there, and marry local 
women within a few decades. Around 1000 BCE, raids by Turkic and 
other Central Asian peoples led to the establishment of many empires 
through foreign conquest. Muslim authorities supported literary clubs 
and libraries to advance urban education. Additionally, they established 
secondary schools (madrasas) to impart more complex linguistic skills 
in addition to primary schools (maktabs) where kids studied reading, 
writing, and fundamental Islamic prayers. 

India witnessed a big number of Mohammedan invasions around the 
beginning of the eighth century A. D. Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
and established a large number of schools and libraries in his own 
kingdom with the seized money. 

The Indian subcontinent went through a significant shift during the 
Middle Ages. Numerous foreign kings conquered the nation, and 
numerous traders from around the world resided there. Tradespeople 
and invaders brought their own cultures with them and mixed with the 
residents of each division of the state. 

Along with religion, society, and culture, education also underwent 
change in mediaeval India. When the Mughal emperors conquered 
India and established their authority, education took on a new 
perspective. Indian and Islamic traditions had good interactions in all 
domains of knowledge, including theology, philosophy, religion, 
painting, architecture, mathematics, medicine, and astronomy. 

Later, when the Muslim kings established a stable empire in India, they 
implemented a new educational system. As a result, the old educational 
system underwent significant modification. In actuality, education 


during the Muslim era was significantly worse than it was during the 
Hindu era. With the exception of Akbar, no Muslim king made 
noteworthy contributions to education. From the beginning of Mughal 
rule in 1526 to the end of Mughal governmental presence in 1848, 
education in mediaeval India flourished most. 

However, there was a sophisticated educational system in place in India 
before to the arrival of the Muslims, but The establishment of 
educational institutions had a significant impact on education in 
mediaeval India. By establishing libraries and literary clubs, Muslim 
monarchs supported urban education. They established primary schools 
(maktabs) in India where pupils learned to read, write, and perform the 
fundamental prayers of Islam as well as secondary schools (madrasas) 
to instruct in more complex linguistic concepts. Many Madrasahs were 
founded by Sultans, lords, and their powerful women. These 
Madrasahs' primary goal was to educate and teach students so they 
would be qualified to serve in the civil service and in judicial roles. 
The first madrasah in Delhi was founded by I/tutmish, who gave it the 
name "Madrasah-e-Muizzi" in honour of Muizzuddin Muhammad 
Ghori. Balban, the Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud's chief minister, 
established "Madrasah Nasiriyya" in honour of his mentor. Its principal 
was Minhajus Siraj, the author of "Tabaqat Nasiri." Numerous 
madrasahs were created over time. In Delhi alone, there were 1000 
madrasahs under the reign of Muhammad Tughlag. On the Delhi side 
of the Hauz Khaz, Sultan Firoz Shah established the "Madrasah Firoz 
Shahi." In small and large, rural and metropolitan locations, there were 
several Madrasahs. The madrasah of significant centres were the only 
places where important scholars might be found. 

Numerous madrasahs were established as a result of the donations 
granted to ulama in the form of Madad-e-Ma’ash (financial support). 
Education was also provided in Sufi institutions. The Khilji Dynasty 
maintained this educational pattern. Even still, Alauddin's lack of 
education was shown to be a threat to the continuation of his dynasty. 
Delhi still kept up its image as a significant hub for scholars, writers, 
and knowledge. Due to Hz. Nizamuddin's influence, there was also a 
demand for mystic and religious teachers. 

Shamsul Malik, an Alauddin Khilji minister, favoured the expertise. 
The study of fiqh, theology, lexicography, and exegetical writing all 
advanced significantly during this time. Additionally given great 
consideration was the study of Greco-Arab medicine. Badruddin 
Dimashqi and Juwaini were two of this era's most significant medical 
figures. 

The educational system under Sultan Sikandar Lodhi saw some 
modifications. Along with religious education, there were also rational 


educations. Under his leadership, philosophy advanced. Due to the 
scarcity of the books, students used to copy themselves. To oversee 
education in India, learned individuals from Arabia, Persia, and Central 
Asia were invited. The trend that began under Sikandar Lodhi reached 
its height under Akbar's rule. Logic, arithmetic, moral reasoning, 
mensuration, geometry, astronomy, agriculture, physiognomy, and 
public administration were added to the elementary school curriculum 
through his curriculum revisions. Students should master the 
Bayakaran, Niyai, Vedanta, and Patanjal as part of their Sanskrit 
studies. 

At that time, ulama who supported Akbar's curriculum were in charge 
of the educational system. But Hakim Fathullah Sirazi and his 
adherents asserted that they played a vital part in this system. 
Philosopher, mathematician, and scientist Fathullah Sirazi was. Mullah 
Nizamuddin later refined his technique under his direction. The 
Mullah's course of study was referred to as "Dars Nizami." The key 
component of the curriculum is how it connects religious instruction to 
Greek philosophy. The curriculum differed for medical professionals. 
They first studied Arabic literature, language, and philosophy before 
moving on to Ibn Sina's "Canon fi al-Tibb" and "Kitab al-Shifa." At the 
end of Akbar's reign, a distinct curriculum was created for the 
accountants and secretaries. 


Chief characteristics of Islamic Education: 


(1) Patronage of the rulers: The spread of education was aided by the 
rulers. They constructed colleges and universities. They gave them the 
money as an endowment. The expansion of schooling received 
financial support from large landlords as well. The ruling class 
favoured the learned men. 

(2) Absence of governmental control: Neither do the regulations assert 
any control over educational institutions nor meddle in their 
administration. 

(3) Religion dominated education, according to S\N. MUKERJI, who 
stated that "the entire educational system was soaked with the religious 
values which influenced the objective, the substance of study, and even 
the everyday life of the learners." The students were required to learn 
certain things by their religion. 

(4) The countryside served as the center of education: In general, rural 
areas saw arise in the number of educational institutions. (5) Provision 
of many disciplines: Although education was largely religious in focus, 
it also covered a wide range of intellectual pursuits, including the study 


of things like astronomy, grammar, governance, and politics. Literature 
and the arts were also promoted. 

(6) Norms of conduct: Emphasis was placed appropriately on clearly 
defined norms of behaviour, thought patterns, and the development of 
the students’ personalities and characters. 

(7) The teacher-student relationship: Just as in the Brahmanic or 
Budhist periods, the teacher was revered in the Muslim era. Although 
living with the teacher was less popular among Muslims than it was 
during the Brahmanic and Budhist periods, there was still an intimate 
contact between the teacher and the student. 

(8) Trained teachers: Teachers became educators out of a passion for 
education. They were well regarded. According to Prof. S.N. Mukerji, 
"Teaching was never hampered by examination requirements because 
learning was treasured for its own purpose and as a sign of the finest 
human development." 

(10) Individualized instruction: Because there were just a few students 
with the teacher, he gave each one individual attention. 

(11) Monitoring system: Even though a teacher had few students to 
educate at the time, she would nevertheless enlist the assistance of 
more seasoned and experienced students to assist in instructing the 
younger or junior students. 

(12) Discipline: The penalties were very harsh. Truants and 
misbehaving students were slapped in the face and caned on their 
palms. Using their hands from beneath their legs and perched on their 
tiptoes, the children were made to clutch their ears as a weird form of 
punishment. 

(13) Institutional types: Primary education was delivered in "Maktabs,”" 
while secondary and higher education was delivered in "Madrasahs." 
(14) Vocational education: Vocational, technical, and professional 
education were also covered. The verse from the "Ain-in-Akbar" shows 
that Emperor Akbar was very interested in education. The paragraph is 
enjoyable to read and offers useful details about the educational system, 
including the curriculum, teaching strategies, etc. 


Chief features of Primary and Elementary Muslim Education: 


(1) Primary education institution: Saints' Khanquahs, which were 
sometimes used as educational institutions, were sometimes 
independent of mosques and sometimes affiliated to them. Primary 
education was delivered through these "Maktab" institutions. A few 
learned men also gave lessons to students in their homes. 


(2) Maktab financing: The majority of the Maktabs were either 
endowed or received patronage from the ruling class. They were reliant 
on the philanthropists’ generosity. 

(3) Administration of the "Maktabs": The "Maktabs" were governed by 
the wise "Maulavis." They were thought to be extremely pious. (4) 
Curriculum: Although there were regional differences in the 
curriculum, learning the alphabet and reciting the Quran were 
practically mandated. Some verses of the Quran were memorised by the 
students because it was thought that this was necessary for carrying out 
religious duties. 

(5) Language: Arabic and Persian were largely required. One needed to 
master these languages in order to obtain senior government positions. 
(6) Fees: At a number of rural schools, tuition was paid by the students 
not in cash but rather in kind. 

(7) Orphanages: The government established various orphanages where 
kids received free education. These orphanages received substantial 
endowments. 


AIMS OF EDUCATION: 


The expansion of knowledge and the spread of Islam were the two 
main goals of education during the Muslim era. Education was given 
during this time in order to spread Islamic values, rules, and social 
customs. Education was founded on religion and aimed to instil a 
religious mindset in people. Its secondary goal was to bring about 
material prosperity. 

Education's primary objectives are to; 

(a) foster a love of Islam and Muslim culture. 

(b) Making the person capable of leading an Islamic life. 

(c) Getting pupils ready for the future. 

(d) Preparing the students for employment. 

(e) Getting people ready to manage themselves. 


TEACHER — PUPIL RELATIONSHIP: 


The teacher and student relationship was the same during the 

Mughal era as it was during the Brahmanic or Budhist era. Although 
living with the teacher was less popular among Muslims than it was 
during the Brahmanic and Budhist periods, there was still an intimate 
contact between the teacher and the student. 

The nature of the interaction between the teacher and the pupil is 
irrelevant in modern society. However, it plays a very important role in 
the Islamic educational system. It views the student as a seeker and the 


teacher as a guide (murshid) (Taalib). Both parties must act real toward 
one another. Some Qur'anic tenets are to guide the two of them in their 
partnership. 

The Prophet is the Islamic community's role model, thus teachers 
should emulate him in their teaching careers. The teacher must treat his 
students in the same manner that their biological fathers do. A loving 
father is always concerned for his kids' well-being and wants to see 
them grow intellectually, emotionally, morally, and physically. 

The teacher must be concerned about how to promote both moral and 
intellectual development in his students. It is obvious that the Prophet's 
success was, among other things, a result of his considerate treatment 
of his followers. In order to succeed in his duty, a teacher who is 
charged with educating his students must operate in a similar way. 
Despite having modest salaries and a high social status, teachers elicit 
respect and confidence from all people. They are men of character. A 
major discipline issue was never presented to a teacher. Because 
teachers have such high esteem and reputation in society, students were 
respectful, submissive, and obedient. 

The actions of a Muslim instructor should be consistent with his 
statements, whether they are made in public or privately. Students may 
not be expected to be sincere with the teacher in their desire to learn 
from him if the teacher's persona does not match Islamic character. 
This disruption in the interaction between the teacher and the pupils 
may disrupt the entire educational process, leaving students perplexed.) 
Expert teachers: Teachers become educators because they enjoyed 
learning. They were well regarded. Professor S.N. Mukerji has noted 
that educators chose the profession because of a passion for education. 
They were well regarded. 

Since there were only a few students with him, he gave each one 
personalised attention. Even if they didn't have many students to teach 
yet, teachers would nonetheless enlist the aid of more seasoned and 
advanced students to assist in instructing younger or less seasoned 
students. 

Punishments were extremely harsh. Truants and misbehaving students 
were slapped in the face and caned on their palms. Using their hands 
from beneath their legs and perched on their tiptoes, the children were 
made to clutch their ears as a weird form of punishment. 


In India throughout the Medieval Era, women received an education. 
Girls' education was the exception, not the rule. Wealthy Muslim 
families sent their daughters to their homes to study exegesis of the 
Koran, prophetic traditions, Islamic law (shari'a), and related topics. 
Islamic schools, which were frequently connected to mosques, were 


accessible to the poor but generally exclusively for boys and were 
gender segregated. If Muslim females from wealthy households 
received any education beyond learning the Quran, it was at home. 


Even though there was a Pardah rule in place during the time of the 
Mughals, Islam did not forbid women from attending school. These 
two opposing elements have an impact on women's education in two 
different ways. Up until a certain age, the females had a right to get an 
education on par with that of the boys, but beyond that, their education 
was discontinued. Higher-class girls used to, nevertheless, finish their 
studies at home. 


Educational Institutions- Islamic Education was devided mainly 
into two stages: 


1- Maktab( primary grade) 2- Madrasha (higher grade)- 
Maktab: 


Maktab, also known as kuttab (Arabic: school), is an Arabic word that 
denotes primary schools. Other transliterations of the word are Mekteb, 
Mektep, Meqteb, and Maqtab. Although reading, writing, grammar, 
and Islamic subjects (such as Qur'an recitations) were taught to children 
largely through it, other practical and theoretical subjects were 
frequently taught as well. In much of the Islamic world up to the 20th 
century, Maktab were the sole available method of public education. 
While Maktab solely refers to elementary school in Arabic, it is also 
used to refer to both primary and secondary education in Afghanistan's 
Persian-language education system. 


History 

An elementary school, known as a Maktab in the mediaeval Islamic 
world, dates at least to the tenth century. A Maktab was frequently 
affixed to a Mosque, similar to Madrasah (which indicated to higher 
education). Maktab schools were discussed by Sunni Islamic jurist Ibn 
Hajar al-Haytami in the tenth century. Al-Haytami issues a fatwa 
detailing the structure of Maktab education that forbade any physical or 
financial exploitation of enrolled orphans in response to a petition from 
a retired Shia Islamic judge who oversaw a Madhab elementary school 
for orphans (58). 


Primary education was delivered through "Maktab" that were 
independent of the mosque or affiliated to it. In some locations, 
"Khanquahs" of the saints also acted as educational institutions. Nearly 


every town had at least one "Maktab," and some knowledgeable 
individuals also instructed students in their homes. Many "Maktabs" 
may be found in towns and cities. The knowledgeable "Maulavis" 
oversaw the management of the "Maktabs." They were thought to be 
extremely pious. 

Most Maktabs either possessed endowments or were patronised by the 
ruling class. Buildings: In general, the children sat in rows on the 
ground beneath a tree while the teacher sat at a mat or dear-skin. They 
were dependent on the generosity of benefactors. He also stood and 
attended to the students. 


AGE OF ADMISSION: 


At the age of four years, four months, and four days, the "Maktab" rite, 
also known as "Bismillah," was performed to symbolise the beginning 
of the child. It was thought that now was a good moment to start formal 
training or introduction. The young person was wished well. On this 
day, the verse known as "Surah-i-Iqra" from the holy Quran was 
recited. 

In Maktabs, young children were taught the lessons of the Quran 
(Koran). They received instruction in fundamental reading, writing, and 
math. Students also received education in Arabic writing and the 
Persian language and script. Additionally, stories about Muslim 
"Fakirs" and Prophets were fed to the kids. Additionally, speech and 
writing skills were taught to the kids. The oral teaching method was the 
most common back then. 


CURRICULUM AND MODE OF INSTRUCTION: 


¢ There were no printed books available back then for beginners. The 
books were made of wood (taktis). 

¢ The Qur'an: Students were taught words after learning alphabets. 

¢ Calligraphy was emphasised as a key component of instruction, 
emphasising beautiful and precise handwriting. 

¢ Grammar instruction: Grammar instruction was included since it was 
thought to be extremely important for teaching languages. 

¢ Instruction that was just religious: The 'Maktabs' taught instruction 
that was purely religious. 

¢ Non-Quranic books: After the Quran, the poems "Gulistan" and 
"Bostan" by poet Firdausi were read. 

¢"Paharas": Students were also taught "Pahars" (multiple of numbers). 


¢ While speaking collective out loud, students learned these. 


Ibn Sina, a well-known Persian Muslim philosopher and educator who 
is better known in the West under the pen name Avicenna, asserted that 
classes provide children with a more effective learning environment 
than private tutoring, citing the advantages of student competition and 
emulation as well as the importance of group discussions and debates. 
Ibn Sina described the two levels of education in a Maktab school's 
curriculum in detail. 

Ibn Sina advised pupils to begin studying manual skills during the 
secondary education phase of Maktabschooling, regardless of their 
social situation. According to him, children should be free to choose 
and concentrate on any subjects or professions they are interested in 
pursuing as a career after the age of 14, whether it be reading, manual 
dexterity, literature, preaching, medicine, geometry, trade and 
commerce, craftsmanship, or any other subject or profession. 


MADRASA: 


SOURCE: INDIA FACTS 


Literally, "a location where learning and studying are done" is the 
definition of madrasa. Numerous languages with an Arabic influence 
also use the word as a loanword with the same neutral meaning, 
including Urdu, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, Turkish, Azeri, Kurdish, 
Indonesian, Malay, and Bosnian. The name "Madrasah" in Arabic 
simply means "school," whether it be a private, public, or parochial 
school, as well as for any elementary or secondary school, whether it be 


Muslim, non-Muslim, or secular. The word madrasah is similar to the 
term school in American English in that it can apply to a university- 
level or postgraduate school as well, in contrast to the understanding of 
the word "school" in British English. For instance, Madrasah had lower 
schools and specialised schools where the pupils were known as 
danismends during the Early Modern Period in the Ottoman Empire. 
While the related term midrash literally means "study" or "learning," it 
has taken on mystical and theological overtones. The Hebrew 
equivalent Midrasha likewise denotes the notion of a centre of learning. 
However, when used in English, the term "Madrasah" typically denotes 
to institutions that are distinctively Islamic. 


Any form of educational institution, whether secular or religious, is 
referred to as a madrasa in Arabic (of any religion). The word 
"madrasah" is derived from the word "academy" in Persian. These 
universities were renowned centres of study in the Sassanid Empire's 
intellectual capital city of Gundeshapur in late antiquity. It provided 
instruction in science, philosophy, theology, and medicine. The staff 
was knowledgeable with Greek and Indian studies in addition to 
Zoroastrian and Persian traditions. The Cambridge History of Iran 
claims that it was the most significant medical center in antiquity. 
Before the Mughals takeover, later: The Nezamiyehs are a collection of 
mediaeval universities founded in Iran in the eleventh century by 
Khwaja Nizam al-Mulk, a Persian. His name is the source of the name 
nizamiyyah. These Ash'ari-Shafi'i theological institutions, which were 
established at the outset of the Seljuk empire, are revered as the 
prototype Madrasahs, or Islamic religious institutions. 

The madrasahs’ curricula had a definite structure from Iltutmish's time 
until Sikandar Lodhi's rule. Tafsir, hadith, and fiqh were reportedly the 
three main courses taught at the Madrasah Firoz Shahi, according to 
Barani. Sharhi Shamsiah and Sharhi Shafia were featured in ma'qulat. 
Grammar, literature, logic, mysticism, and scholasticism were also 
taught in addition to these courses. 


After completing their basic schooling, the kids were sent to madarsas. 
For various disciplines, there were different teachers. Islam education 
received particular attention. In madarsas, both secular and religious 
subjects are taught. The study of the Quran, Mohammed and his 
customs, Islamic law, Islamic history, etc. were all part of the religious 
education. Arabic literature, grammar, history, philosophy, 
mathematics, geography, politics, economics, Greek language, 
agriculture, and other subjects were studied as part of the secular 
education. Secondary and higher education was provided through the 


"Madrasa." These Madrasahs frequently had mosques as their 
neighbour. The word "Madrasahs" comes from the Arabic word "dars" 
(a lecture), and it refers to a location where lectures are delivered. The 
Madrasa and other mosques have different guiding philosophies. 
Madrasa refers to a specific chamber designated in a mosque for 
educational reasons. It was occasionally pretty near to a sizable 
mosque. It functioned as college of higher education where eminent 
scholars taught different subjects by using the lecture method 
supplemented by discussions. Management was usually private 
supported by state grants and endowments. The content of the 
curriculum was both religious and secular and covered a period from 10 
to 12 years. Religious education comprised deep study of the Quran, 
Islamic law and Sufism. Literature, logic, history, geography, 
astronomy , astrology, arithmetic, agriculture and medicine were the 
secular subjects taught in madrasa. Some madrasa had hostels attached 
to them which provided free boarding and lodging. 


There was provision for both secular and religious education in the 
Madrasha. The total duration of the coursewas ten to twelve years. Tthe 
medium of instruction was Persian, but the study of Arabic was made 
compulsory for the muslim students.The secular education included the 
subjects Arabic Grammer, Logic, Prose , Litrature, Law, Philosophy 
Astrology, Arithmatic, History, Geography, Medicine, Agriculture etc. 
The muslims genrally followed in the field of handicrafts and 
architecture the traditional Indian system. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL CENTRES: 


Many cities played a prominent part in imparting higher education 
during the Muslim period in India. It is desirable to discuss about a 
few of them in detail. 


DELHI 

Under the leadership of Shiraz, Nasiruddin founded the Madarsa-i- 
Nasiria in Delhi. Other Salve dynasty emperors also upheld Delhi as a 
significant centre for Muslim education. In Delhi, Allauddin Khilji 
founded numerous Madarsas and employed eminent professors there. 
More than 40 knowledgeable teachers of Muslim law and theology 
could be found in these institutions. In the reign of Allauddin Khilji, 
Delhi had developed into a hub for writers and artists. Mohammad 
Tuglag and his successor Firoz Tughlaq maintained Delhi's prominence 
as a significant centre of Muslim education during their rule.. 


When the Mughals were in power. In Delhi, Humayun founded a 
school for the study of geography and astronomy. Akbar expanded it by 
creating new institutions where astronomy, grammar, philosophy, 
Arabic, and Persian were all taught. According to legend, even Akbar's 
"Aaya" founded a significant institution in Delhi in 1561, where the 
illustrious scholar Badayuni obtained his education. In any manner they 
could, Jahangir and Shahjehan also upheld Delhi's status and added to 
its significance. Aurangzeb made an effort to make Delhi a centre for 
traditional Muslim education. With this in mind, he founded numerous 
new educational institutions and provided funding for those that already 
existed. After him, Delhi's prominence began to diminish. 


AGRA 

Because of Sikandar Lodi, Agra became an important centre for 
Muslim education. He established a large number of Maktabs and 
Madarsas in this city, where students from other countries also came to 
study. According to Mr. Jaffar, "Over time a splendid metropolis 
sprang at the designated spot and earned the name of Agra," which had 
a big impact on how India's history will develop in the future. After 
Sikander Lodi, Babar and Humayun also constructed a few Madarsas at 
Agra. 

However, it was Akbar who made Agra a centre of learning and 
research as well as the fine arts and handicraft. Agra had grown into a 
sizable university under his rule, drawing intellectuals and learned 
individuals from all over the world. Mr. Jaffer has put this scenario in a 
very good light: At the prospect of better patronage from the Rulers of 
India, who were known for their generosity, men of learning and 
erudition flowed into it in ever-increasing numbers from Arabia, Persia, 
and Bokhara. As a result, Agra eventually became known as a centre of 
literature with numerous universities that drew students from all over 
the world. 

Near Agra is the renowned city of Fatehpur Sikri, where Akbar built a 
number of schools. After his death, Jahangir and Shahjehan also 
offered financial support and added some Madarsas and educational 
institutions to those that previously existed. Agra had assumed a key 
role as the hub of Islamic education under Aurangzeb's rule. 


JAUNPUR 

Sher Shah Suri attended a school in the city of Jaunpur for his 
education. This centre of learning housed institutions of many different 
kinds. Students from all over the world came here to gain an education 
and learn about history, political science, philosophy, and warfare as 
well. Ibrahim Sharki founded numerous Madarsas in Jaunpur, and the 


State made arrangements for their financial support. From Humayun to 
Shahjenhan, the Moghul emperors gave this city the respect it deserved 
and made an effort to keep it a centre of study. Both fine arts and 
handicrafts were well-known in this city. Mohammad Shah created 20 
institutions during his reign in this city. 


BIDAR 

It was a renowned centre of learning, and Mohammad Gawan had built 
a sizable Madarsa and many Maktabs nearby. Very intelligent Maulvis 
had been appointed to this Madarsa. A sizable library with around 
3,000 books on Islamic theology, culture, philosophy, medicine, 
science, astronomy, history, agriculture, and other topics was connected 
to this Madarsa. Arabic and Persian were spread by Maktabs, which 
were also found in rural areas. The Bahmani kings took great care to 
promote education. Under this administration, not a single village was 
without at least one institution. Therefore, it seemed sense that Bidar 
would be a key location for Islamic education in South India. 


AJMER 

It is said that Muhammed Ghori founded several madarsas in Ajmer, 
which were afterwards followed by a network of madarsas built by 
succeeding kings in various locations. Madarsas benefited from 
political favour with lands to preserve their structure and organisation. 
Teachers and students were frequently given individual financial 
awards or land grants to support their studies. 


CHAPTER 4: 
EDUCATION 
AT PRESENT 


Lord Thomas Babington Macaulay introduced the English language 
and the modern educational system to India in the 1830s. Science and 
mathematics were the only "modern" disciplines taught in the 
curriculum; metaphysics and philosophy were viewed as useless. The 
strong bond between the teacher and the pupil, as well as the 
confinement of teaching to classrooms, severed the connection with 
nature. 

The new administration of the Republic of India has a long-held goal of 
providing universal and compulsory education for all children between 
the ages of 6 and 14. This is clear from the fact that article 45 of the 
constitution includes it as a directive policy. But even more than 50 
years later, this goal is still far away. But in recent years, it appears that 
the government has taken this omission seriously and made primary 
education a Fundamental Right of every Indian citizen. The 
government's decision to take this action must have been influenced by 
the strains of economic expansion and the severe shortage of competent 
and educated labour. In recent years, the Indian government has spent 
only about 3% of its GDP on education, which is considered to be quite 
low.T 


The School System: 

There are 28 states and 7 alleged "Union Territories" in India. While 
the Union Territories are directly governed by the Government of India, 
with the President of India appointing an administrator for each Union 
Territory, the states have their own elected governments. According to 
the Indian Constitution, school education was once a state matter, 
meaning that the states had full discretion in formulating and carrying 
out policies. The Government of India (Gol) was only responsible for 
coordinating and setting higher education standards. This was altered 
by a constitutional amendment in 1976, and education is now included 
in the list of things that are considered to be concurrent. In other words, 


the GoI recommends school education policies and programmes at the 
national level, but state governments have a lot of discretion over how 
to carry out the programmes. Periodically, policies are announced at the 
national level. Since its establishment in 1935, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (CABE) has taken the lead in shaping and 
overseeing educational policies and initiatives. 

The National Council for Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
is a national institution that develops policies and programmes and 
creates a national curriculum framework. The State Council for 
Educational Research and Training is the equivalent organisation for 
each state (SCERT). To the state departments of education, these are 
the organisations that fundamentally recommend educational 
techniques, curricula, pedagogical models, and evaluation procedures. 
The SCERTs often adhere to rules set forth by the NCERT. But the 
states have a lot of discretion over how to run the education system. 
Before the year 2100, all children under the age of 14 were expected to 
get free and mandatory education that was of a satisfactory standard, 
according to the National Policy on Education from 1986 and the 
Programme of Action (POA) from 1992. The government pledged to 
dedicate 6% of the GDP to education, with 50% of that amount going 
toward basic education. Additionally, the amount spent on education as 
a percentage of GDP increased from 0.7% in 1951-1952 to around 
3.6% in 1997-1998. Lower primary (ages 6 to 10) upper primary (ages 
11 and 12), high (ages 13 to 15), and higher secondary make up India's 
educational system (17 and 18). There are five "standards" in lower 
elementary education, two in upper primary school, three in high 
school, and two in higher secondary. Until they graduate from high 
school, students must acquire a common curriculum in large part (with 
the exception of regional variations in home tongue). At the higher 
secondary level, some specialisation is feasible. Every student in the 
nation is required to learn three languages: English, Hindi, and their 
mother tongue, with the exception of those who are in some of the 
streams discussed below and those who are from areas where Hindi is 
the native tongue. 


India’s four-level compulsory education: 


1. Foundation stage (ages 3 to 8): The five-year foundational stage 
of education, as per the NEP, comprises three years of preschool 
followed by two years of primary classes. This stage will involve 
age-appropriate play or activity-based methods and the 
development of language skills. For those working in early 
education, we have a course, English in Early Childhood: 


Learning Language Through Play, which can help you understand 
the role of play in language development and how to use play to 
teach language skills in a fun way to children. You can also learn 
how to Prevent Manage Infections in Childcare and Pre- 

School with our free online course. 


2. Preparatory stage (ages 8 to 11): The focus in this three-year 
stage remains language development but will include numeracy 
skills. Classroom interactions will also continue to be activity- 
based, with a focus on the element of discovery. 


3. Middle stage (ages 11 to 14): For classes six to eight, the three- 
year focus shifts to critical learning objectives, such as 
experiential learning in the sciences, mathematics, arts, social 
sciences and humanities. 


4. Secondary stage (ages 14 to 18): Covering classes 9 and 10, and 
classes 11 and 12, students have access to a variety of subject 
combinations to choose from and study, as per their skills and 
interests. 

At this stage, critical thinking, an open mind and flexibility in the 
thought process are encouraged. To stimulate your students’ thinking 
ability, our course Volunteering in the Classroom: Bringing STEM 
Industry into Schools, will encourage their interest in the field of 
STEM, which faces a huge skills gap and thus provides high 
employment potential. 


Higher education In India: 

At the undergraduate stage, students can choose to study at this level 
from age 18 onwards. The majority of students attend a free public 
college or university, while others choose a private institution for their 
education. Indian college and university degrees in the field 

of agriculture, engineering, pharmaceutics and technology usually take 
four years to complete. Law, medicine and architecture can take up to 
five years. 


Post-graduate study in India: 

Known as master’s courses or doctorate degrees, they can take from 
two up to three years to complete, respectively. Post-graduate education 
in India is largely provided by universities, followed by colleges 

and the majority of students are women. Post-graduate study allows 
students to specialise in a chosen field and conduct large amounts of 
research. 


Adult education in India: 

The purpose of adult education is to increase literacy and put people 
over age 21 who are illiterate further on the path of knowledge. In 
India, the National Literacy Mission Authority (NLMA) is responsible 
for funding and promoting adult education programmes. 

If you’re an adult education provider or considering becoming one, our 
course Online Teaching: Creating Courses for Adult Learners has 
everything you need to teach adults online. 


Distance Education in India: 

Distance Learning in India was first introduced by Delhi University in 
1962 through the School of Correspondence Courses and Continuing 
Education. The aim was to enable those who had the inclination and 
aptitude to acquire further knowledge and improve their professional 
competence. 

As technology developed, significant advancements were made and 
continue to be made in online education in India. Higher education 
institutes in India are focussing on creating online programmes due to 
the increasing demand from consumers and the influences of the 
pandemic. In India, the online education market is forecast to reach 
US$ 11.6 billion by 2026. 


There are mainly three streams in school education in India. Two of 
these are coordinated at the national level, of which one is under the 
Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) and was originally 
meant for children of central government employees who are 
periodically transferred and may have to move to any place in the 
country. A number of “central schools” (named Kendriya Vidyalayas) 
have been established for the purpose in all main urban areas in the 
country, and they follow a common schedule so that a student going 
from one school to another on a particular day will hardly see any 
difference in what is being taught. One subject (Social Studies, 
consisting of History, Geography and Civics) is always taught in Hindi, 
and other subjects in English, in these schools. Kendriya Vidyalayas 
admit other children also if seats are available. All of them follow 
textbooks written and published by the NCERT. In addition to these 
government-run schools, a number of private schools in the country 
follow the CBSE syllabus though they may use different text books and 
follow different teaching schedules. They have a certain amount of 
freedom in what they teach in lower classes. The CBSE also has 141 
affiliated schools in 21 other countries mainly catering to the needs of 
the Indian population there. 


The second central scheme is the Indian Certificate of Secondary 
Education (ICSE). It seems that this was started as a replacement for 
the Cambridge School Certificate. The idea was mooted in a conference 
held in 1952 under the Chairmanship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the then Minister for Education. The main purpose of the conference 
was to consider the replacement of the overseas Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination by an All India Examination. In October 1956 
at the meeting of the Inter-State Board for Anglo-Indian Education, a 
proposal was adopted for the setting up of an Indian Council to 
administer the University of Cambridge, Local Examinations 
Syndicate's Examination in India and to advise the Syndicate on the 
best way to adapt its examination to the needs of the country. The 
inaugural meeting of the Council was held on 3rd November, 1958. In 
December 1967, the Council was registered as a Society under the 
Societies Registration Act, 1860. The Council was listed in the Delhi 
School Education Act 1973, as a body conducting public examinations. 
Now a large number of schools across the country are affiliated to this 
Council. All these are private schools and generally cater to children 
from wealthy families. 

Both the CBSE and the ICSE council conduct their own examinations 
in schools across the country that are affiliated to them at the end of 10 
years of schooling (after high school) and again at the end of 12 years 
(after higher secondary). Admission to the 11th class is normally based 
on the performance in this all-India examination. Since this puts a lot of 
pressure on the child to perform well, there have been suggestions to 
remove the examination at the end of 10 years. 


EXCLUSIVE SCHOOLS: 


In addition to the above, there are a relatively small number of schools 
that follow foreign curricula such as the so-called Senior Cambridge, 
though this was largely superseded by the ICSE stream elsewhere. 
Some of these schools also offer the students the opportunity to sit for 
the ICSE examinations. These are usually very expensive residential 
schools where some of the Indians working abroad send their children. 
They normally have fabulous infrastructure, low student-teacher ratio 
and very few students. Many of them have teachers from abroad. There 
are also other exclusive schools such as the Doon School in Dehradun 
that take in a small number of students and charge exorbitant fees. 
Apart from all of these, there are a handful of schools around the 
country, such as the Rishi Valley school in Andhra Pradesh, that try to 
break away from the normal education system that promotes rote 


learning and implement innovative systems such as the Montessori 
method. Most such schools are expensive, have high teacher-student 
ratios and provide a learning environment in which each child can learn 
at his/her own pace. It would be interesting and instructive to do a 
study on what impact the kind of school has had on the life of their 
alumni. 


STATE SCHOOLS: 


Each state in the country has its own Department of Education that runs 
its own school system with its own textbooks and evaluation system. 
As mentioned earlier, the curriculum, pedagogy and evaluation method 
are largely decided by the SCERT in the state, following the national 
guidelines prescribed by the NCERT. 

Each state has three kinds of schools that follow the state curriculum. 
The government runs its own schools in land and buildings owned by 
the government and paying the staff from its own resources. These are 
generally known as government schools. The fees are quite low in such 
schools. Then there are privately owned schools with their own land 
and buildings. Here the fees are high and the teachers are paid by the 
management. Such schools mostly cater to the urban middle class 
families. The third kind consists of schools that are provided grant-in- 
aid by the government, though the school was started by a private 
agency in their own land and buildings. The grant-in-aid is meant to 
help reduce the fees and make it possible for poor families to send their 
children. In some states like Kerala, these schools are very similar to 
government schools since the teachers are paid by the government and 
the fees are the same as in government schools. 


Aims for the future of education in India: 


In April 2021, India joined the United Nation’s E9 initiative, whose 
purpose is to create an initiative on digital learning and skills, targeting 
marginalised children and youth, especially girls. 

According to Union Budget 2021-22, the Indian government allocated 
an expenditure budget of US5.28billionforhighereducationandUS7.56 
billion for school education and literacy. 

By 2030, it’s estimated that India’s higher education system will have 
more than 20 universities among the global top 200 universities. It’s 
also thought that it will be among the top five countries in the world in 
terms of research output, with an annual research and development 
(R&D) spend of US$140 billion. 


How does the Indian education system work in modern times? 

It’s an undeniable fact that education in modern India is different from 
that of the “Gurukula.” The curriculum is mostly taught in English or 
Hindi, computer technology and skills have been integrated into 
learning systems, and emphasis is more on the competitive examination 
and grades rather than moral, ethical and spiritual education. 

The modern school system was brought to India, originally by Lord 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, in the 1830s. “Modern” subjects like 
science and mathematics took precedence, and metaphysics and 
philosophy were deemed unnecessary. 

Up until July 2020, the schooling system in India was based on the 
10+2 system, which rewarded Secondary School Certificate (SSC) 
once completing class 10th and Higher Secondary Certificate (HSC) by 
completing class 12th. 

As a result of the new National Education Policy (NEP), this has been 
replaced with the 5+3+3+4 system. The division of stages has been 
made to fall in line with the cognitive development stages that a child 
naturally goes through. 


What is the new education policy in India? 

India's educational system is divided into four levels: lower primary 
(ages 6 to 10) and upper primary (ages 11 and 12), high (ages 13 to 15), 
and higher secondary (17 and 18). Five "standards" make up the lower 
elementary school; two "standards" make up the upper primary school; 
three standards make up high school; and two standards make up higher 
secondary. Up until the conclusion of high school, students are required 
to acquire a common curriculum (with the exception of regional 
variations in mother tongue). The higher secondary level offers a small 
amount of specialised options. Except in areas where Hindi is the 
native tongue and in some of the streams covered below, students 
across the nation are required to master three languages: English, 
Hindi, and their mother tongue. 

The five main improvements to K-12 and higher education under the 
2020 NEP 

Three years old is when preschool starts: Instead of six to fourteen 
years, the Right to Education Act (RTE) will now encompass free and 
mandatory education for children ages three through 18. For the first 
time, this brings early childhood education for children aged three to 
five under the purview of official schooling. 

Teachers will instruct students in their mother tongue: The NEP 
recommends that kids till class five be taught in their mother tongue or 


regional language, while it is not required. This will aid youngsters in 
learning and understanding complex ideas more quickly. 
One umbrella body for the entire higher education system: Under the 
Higher Education Commission of India (HECD), public and private 
higher education institutions will be governed by the same set of norms 
for regulation, accreditation and academic standards. 

Higher education becomes multidisciplinary: The policy proposes that 
all universities and colleges aim to become multidisciplinary by 
2040. This will allow students to make their own subject combinations 
based on their skill set and interest areas. 
There will be several ways to leave undergraduate degrees: According 
to the new policy, Indian colleges and universities are permitted to 
confer certificates after one year of study in a particular discipline or 
diplomas after two years. After a programme of at least three years, a 
bachelor's degree is still granted. 
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